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INTRODUCTION • * ' , 

* » * 

Research^^on the development of curriculum has mushroomed in the 
^past tew years. At least -20 articles per month are published- on curV 
ricuium development with much 'Emphasis bei*ng placed on new and reviJsed 
methods for curriculum implementatibn, materials for use in presenting . 
information and discussions Aegardingr the value of certain areas "in 
preparing students for adult roles. ^' ' 

Jhe research of this paper is not concerned with adding tb thi^ 
multitude of published articles- on curriculum development or the 
effectiveness of one teaching technique over aaother^^ Nor is it. con- 
^cerned with comparing the effectiveness of one text over another. In-- 
stead, this resdart^h is concerned with the responsibility for controlling 
the curriculum of the public school-i 

Previous publications have not directed themselves to determine the^ 

■ ■ ' / ■ ^ 

institution or individuals responsible for .contro3,ling curriculum or 
the amount of control Qxercised by those who do have authority. Instead, 
th^ impli.cit assumptions underlying the publications were -fetuaX^ the 
individual .or institution making curriculum decisions was unimportant 
and th,at as iqhg "as the decisions w^re made, this was satisfactory. 

It is readily appatent that th^ responsibility for controlling 
curriculum is ,a large one. i ; ' 

Figure 1 rep'resehts the educational hierarchy 

It is possible that curriculum decisions could made at any'levtil uf 
the hierarchy. If curriculum decisions are made by the sin^xrire's t intact 



educational graup, then every tesicner in each individual ^classroom in L 

/ ■ • ' ^ . . \ " , ^ 

United States woyld have this responsibility and each class could, con- 

ceivably have its own unique purriculum. If . curriculum decisions wertJ 

• - » 

made at the highest level, i/.e., the Fo.deral Goyernmenc , ' then the 

teacher /in each classroom would not have decision responsibility and 
every classrv')oifl in the United States might possibly follow tKe same 
curriculum guidelines. ^ ' ' 

In the first case, wTiere decisions were made at the micro level, 
one would expect a very large T?ariance in 'cyrriculum^between classes, 
schools, districts regions and states. If decisions^regafding "cur- 
riculum .were made at the macro' leve-1 of thfe educational hierarchy then 
there would oe very small, differences in curriculum among: th^ branches 
of- t'ne hierarchy. 

. The only research c©ncernud' with the. level at whicli curriculum 
decisions are made ' (L^Fairte, 1975) indicatesfftthat curriciilum defcisions 



lierarcny . 



.are made among the lowest levels of ^ the hierarchy. Tha major decisions 
bri^curriculum were determined within the individual districts vet are 
quite variant ' across local district boundaries. ^School districts only 
a few miles ai^art had totally different 'currlculutn pattet^gs. 

The dissemination of information about curriculum j-icross the local 
.boundaries appeared to be quite poor. It wa6^ argued feha-i Liu* variance 
of curriculum patterns br guideLines. should be decreased along wiLli an 
increase of curricula inf ormation^dissemination, so that' eventually in- 
effective cr irrelevant guidelines could b.e weeded out and replaced oy 

more efficient and televant ma ter ial » It was surges t^ed that in order 

•^.^ 

*" - ' , 

for ^this Lo.''[pe done, the responsibility for-making curriculum decisions 



had to be removed from the •micro level of the school districts and 
awarded to a higher level within the hierarcliy . 

By pfacing curriculum decisions at a higher l<^vel, three • purposes 
would' '^e served. First, curriculum imple:jnentat ion would be more rapid; 
Second, the variance of curriculym. among local districts i^rauld decrease, 
and thirdly, the dissemina.tion of curriculum information would 'be im- 
proved throu^b- centralization . - 

•* ^ . . ■ V . 

It was suggested that the evel which could most effect-ively 
* * * 

handle curriculum matters was the^State Boards of . Education. 

.* Before curriculum responsibility could be tr^Jbsf erred to the State 
level from the local level, it is, necessary to understand the present 
role of the State in curriculum decision-making. This i3 the concern 
of the present 'research . . * - . " 

Previous research (LaPorte, 1975) has indicated that the State 
controls currici^lum in four major ways. The State produces curriculum 
guidelines (both mandatory ^and non-mandatory); it monitors existing 
curriculum; it measures curriculum effectiveness by giving statewide 
examinations or.it recommends or requires specific curri2ulum measure- 
ment tools . . * * . ^ 

It is apparent that "the? greatest degf'ee of control by thq State is 
where curriculum guides arc mandatory. In a situatioa such as th^s , the 
local districts do not decide which type of curriculum . should ' be ubtnl. 
Less powerful are the secondary controls of moiaitoring, statewide e^ams , 
non-mandatory guidelines and curriculuni measurement tools.. The 
secondary controls are much less powerful because of the autonomy or th.e 

local school boards in making t?l)ese decisions. 

' . ' . < i 

1/ 



^ The present research was designed to assess the role of the 
individual state in directing and Supervising curriculum matters within 
the State. Thfe survey that Was developed was concerned 'with the coatrpl 

■ . y> ■ V ■ . T > -v 

States have over the individuSjl districts, what tyne of controls arc; 
used by each individual iState, how the control relates to the quality 
of* education and whether 'there are Regional dif f erences . among the tvpes 
of control. j 
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METHOD 



Fifty (50) surveys were distributed , b/'mail , to each of the 
State Education Departments in each of ?he fifty states. The surveys 
were (lirect'id to the State Education Department' suj^T^I-visors , 

• A cover fetter (at^tachment 1) accompanied each survey (attachment 2,) 
A self-addressed, stamped envelope was provided. 

Description of 'the Surve y . * ' ^ ' 

Background: Part I. Questions 1-5 were included in order to 

■ - , <s» 

(J^termine the number*^-of districts in each state, the number of students 

in each district, the amount of money spent on education at the State 

level and tne' percentage ofState funds being directed toward educat ion , 

These factors were included in order to see if they related to the type 

and . magnitude of 5tate control. 

\ # 

Curriculum: Part II, This section of the survey deals with Lh^ 

, - ^ 

specific type of s^;ate control exhibited by each State. Secohdly, it 

\ - ' ' 

asked the State^JLo make an estimate of thje amount of control it has in 
thr^ apticiftc areas: Subject Matter, Implementation or methods, and 
evalyat^n of -exisitng cur^riculum 

A breakdown of the ques tions ' would be: , * • 

VJhlch States use guidelines for education? (Quest ions 6 ^ 10) 

^ •» 

Whnt is the role of the ^^te in monitoring cxistin*g ^, 

curriculum? (Questions 10 - .12) • . ^ ^ . ' • 

, . • . - ' • <■ , . 

*I fn5hich~States. administer statewide examl/nati6ns ? (Ques tion, 1 3) 

. Do the Statps use parti(^ulat tools to/measure curriculum 
^ effectiveness? (Question 14) * 



RESULTS . ' 

p 

Of tKej^O surveys dis^tr ibuted , 36 were returned (72%). There 



was no systemaJEio differ encas*'as to the area of the country and the 
probability of returning a survey. ' * 
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Curricu l um C^>iptrol . The States were asked to estimate the deforce ot ^ . 
control. of the local, school districts in three major areas: subject 
matter control, methods' of teaching, and evaluation of existing 
curricula. The States indicated that they had the largesf dogree of 
co'nttoi over deciding which i^ubject matt/r should he presented (mean^" 
33.5% control). There was much less cantrol over how the subject-matter 
would -be presented (mean=A .'8% control) and how the curriculum was' to be 
evaluated (13.8% control.). The difference amonu the three groups proved 
to be significant F(2,63)=8.0? p<..01) demons t rati ngVt^t the degree of^^ 
control in different aveas was not the same. 



Type of Curriculum Co ntrol. Most States do have some typf^ of control 

over cur^riculum within the local school districts.' Only two states 

(Massachusetts and Maine) indicated that the>4 do not have any control 

• ' \ ' ^ « ■ / 

over curriculum. Examination of Table 1 reveals that there is a diffgrrence 

in the/ frequency of usage of different t^vpes of s tate. control . A cl/i 

square test den^ons trated a significant dif f erenc-.T- (^)^32^,75 p<^01 among 

tlV^ frt^quency of occjurancd of the'five types of control It l«r cle^r thviL 

the type of cohtrol that is most favored by the Statics wa;B^ the ty^v that . 



presevered the. autonomy of .the local school districtfS^ curriculvim de- 
cisions," . . ^ . lU". 



v 



In only 11-. 1% of the cases wer'b the local ^school districts required 
to follow specific cui^iculum set-ups by the State (the States that 
indicated* 'mandatory guitiellnes were Arizona, Nor th Dakota, Oregop^^ 



and 

Soufh Carolina.) llie primary types of curriculum contrql were'tjic 



types where tKe school districts decided curricula tl^at would be im- 
plemented within t^e individual districts. 

lable 2 I -pr^esents a cl^sif icatidp of the 

states toward the degree of state control. /Tt;e largest degree of control 



is represented "by the number 5 group wher^ there are' mandaitory gui,de- 
lines. States are further classified ^as to^the number of' secondary 
controls |reported. in use in the states given t|7at there was* not evidence 
of primaryUcqntrol . A chi square test on rKe frequency of occurence in- 
di(^ted tha^ there was a significant differe)lice HsT^Re*^<;^ree" of st;ue 
con\ol2C(^)=^5 . 33 pv .01. This result demonstrated thax'.'some states ■ 
have significantly greater cc?ntro-l of the individual s^chool djs tr i^ ts^han 

j ^ ^ 

^ other states, ' . ^ , . ^- y 

The bottoiji line of- Table 2 presents the proportion, of student^^'^ 
completing high school glvan that they were in ninth grade in thau»^t^&<2.*^^ 
The interest was whether the degree of state control related'" to tho (juality*" 
of, education. The percentage of ^tudcnts ^p^^duating Was taken as an 
indicator-of the quality of ' education. 

An anaJ/sis of^varlartce was done on the percentage scores for the 
five groups^having at least two scores per cell'. The F test amon^ tiie 
five groups was non-significant ( (F(4, 3a) = l . 27 p^.05)). 




Regional Differences , There appears to be a dif f erences . in the type of 
control exhibited in the4?states as a fu^fction of the regiotj. Table 3 

* * V » 

0 » ^ ' 

presents a breakdown of the type of control as a 
function of the geographical a.fea. Tjie percentages repr'escnt the' 
proportion of the States replying within the areas represented. It. is 
apparent that the southern arnd Western areay of the country have more 
.mandatory control plus more secondary controls .thaii the other areas of 
he coiintry.- * - ' *• >f . • ^ . . ' 



\ 



DISCUSSION ^ ^ 

A brief review of the results concerning the role of the State 
in the control of curriculum- is in order. It was apparent that the 
States- have very little control over curriculum within the local 
school districts. Some evidence of contrbl^was found, but„only in the, 
area of designating sub j ec t. mat ter . There was no indication that States 
had designed or were using a specific measurement tool to evaluate tfie , ^ 
effectiveness of their curriculum guidelines- 

Although the States did exhibit. some coqttbl ..in the determination 
of spbg.ect matter, it^ averaged less than 35% control. ^ Secondl.y , most 
Stacjes hji^some sort of contrbl over the curriculum-. The control, however, 
was ofteA secondary- in nature where the State monitored and sugges?ted 
' ' curr<iculum' rat'her tha^ directed it or gave assistance in iJis implementation. 
The range of control appeared to vary from low cont r^ri to riobe^itrol of 
curriculum within local disfrictP. \ 

There was *a difference in State co.ntrol as^ a function of region, 
with the E^st and Central areas of the United State having' less control 
^ over curriculum than the Southeijn or Western States. 

The present research did -aot find a. signif icant relatiohship bo- 

\ ' ' . . ^ 

tweej the squall ty ^of education (as n[ii^aHured by high school graduates) 

.and the decree of State control.. This finding is not too disturbinc^, to 

^- ., 

the premise that an increase in State control would yield better or 

more efficient educational systems. The reasoning here is that noho o) . 
-J • > 

.Cbe Sf^ates surveyed have; a high degree of cdnCrol. The range of, control, 
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by the States never approaches the power of the local districts. 
f» . • , 

The most striking' finding of the survey was the non-control of 

curriculum by the States, The State governments collect and distribute^ 
tax monies, yet they liave miniscule power in determining l|ow these 
monies will be -used .to dcjvelop the educational systems unjfer thfcir 
uijibrella. With a laisse— faire attitude such as this it is apparent 
that this attitude wou-ld promulgate the variance in curriculum evident 
in the results of> this research. 

It is argued, thOst the states have need to set aside their attitude 
of lai^se — faire and examine what is actually occuring witlUn the 
school districts. Af^ter exiaminat ion, it is necessary to increase the 
control of the State in order to make curriculum noro .similar and ■ 
consistent across the local di*stricts. 

An efficient model of curriculum decision-making may be represented 
by the flow chart below. ^ '. ' ' 

7 



r. 
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Detcrmi nc the most effective curriculum of the 
existing and n^w curricula 



Implement the curriculum in all Llie school 
disLricts of tlie State. 




Stage 1 of Che flow chart provides a means whereby existing curricula 

■ ' ■ \ \ "* « ' ' • » 

. ■ • ' /• 

may be-experimentally compared to determine which is^the most efficient. 

. ■ ■ .• \ ' 

Clearly much wdrk has to be done in*' this area to (Jetermine what the proper 

currjLculum^eaVurement tools are. "^'06 much time and effort ha^e been 

expended in the development of curriculum with too little effort in the 

measurement of effectiveness / ' ' • . ' 

The second part of the model is the ^mplementatiOn stage.^ After . 

. tjie most efficient curriculum has been established, then it should 
be instituted in all school districts within^ the .Sta,f e . The third part " 
of the model is a process for change whereby new' curriculum is constan|ly 
being prepared and compared'with existing curricula. If t;he new- 
curricula is found to be significantly more effective- (practicai, efficient, 
etc.)then the curriculum is^ the State should be changed. If the. new cuf- 

• ricula is the same or wors'e. (in' effectiveness "measured by practical 
statistics) then a change of a' different type *>7ould be made. 

The three-step pracedur^ would , rapidly decrease the variance among 



^^.,J;he local school districts plus provide an. eff icj/&n/"l^p^rimen tally rcie fined 

' ^ C ' ■ ^ J / 

means Jl»dr change. The recommended system would force the State to take 
an e^^'tremly active role in tfee determination of curriculum, fhis pro- 



cedure would cleari..y bj^ more efTectiv^ than the non-sys tem' of curriculum 

decision-making m effect at the present time at the State lev&l . 

^ * '* • 
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Figure 1 , 
The Educational Hierarchy 



Federal Control : ^ , 

/ ■". 

Regional Control — - — "-(East) ^ 
State Control — ; (Pennsylvania) 

■ • '. /^ ■ ' ■ 

. District Control — • ; ?(€eneral Braddoek) 

Schoal Control — - — ; — ^ (Rankin Elementary) 



s'sroom Control- 



•(Mrs. S^mith's 3rd Grade) 



Table 1^. 



* St 



State Control 



Per Cent 



Mandatory Guidelines 
>Ionitor Curriculum 
Statewide Exams 
Non-Mandator/ Guidelines 
Curriculum Evaluation Tool 



11.1 
.50..0 
50.0 
83.3 
IL.l 




If 



TaUe 2.. 



Numbet of States 



Mean Percent 
Graduating 



Degree of\ State Control 



f 



78.8 



Is) 



81.5 



12 



79% 3 



3 ' , * 4 



7U-S#' 79. 



0 indicates no primary or /secondary control, 

1. indicates no primafy control;" one secondary control, 

2 indicates no primary control; two secondary controls, 

3 indicates no primary control, three seccmdafy controls 
indicates no primary control; four secondary controls^ 

5 indicates primary control. 



/ 



Table 3. . 



Regional Control 



Mandatory Guidelines 
Monitored Curriculum 
S.tatfewide Exams . > 

Non-Mandatory Guidelines 
Curriculum Evaluation Tool 



EAST 

0.0 
50. Q 
37.5 
62.5 
27.3 



SOUTH 

12.0 
75.0 
62.5 



100.0 

0. 



CENTRAL 

' 12.0 . 
30.0 
20.0 
80.0 
0.0 • 



WEST 

28.6 
50.0 
37.5 
87.5 
12.5 
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AXTACHMENU 1 



/ 



Apt. 301 

500 East Bruceton Rd, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15236 
October 7, 1974 



Dear\3ir: ' . • ^ ^ 

The at^tached-. tjues^lonnaire deals with t|ie role^ of the State v/ith respect 
to the curricuJ.^um-'of individual* public-schools. ' It is being distributed, 
tp all State Exfuca-tidh departments throughout the Uhd ted" States and yolft , 
cooperation in coinpleting this questionnaire is requested.' / • 

Spl^cif ically, the questionnaire ViLX be used as a research 'ex^g^irimen^ 
at the University of Pittsburgh* arid is the basi^ for a thesis '-f^^ired " 
for a •Master's Degree in Educations ' ^ ' a. 



I. would appreciate r eceiving^your response' no later 'than Octobear 31, 197A 
and have enclose^a sel^-addiTessedj stamped envelope for your conveyance. 

Thank you for your cooperation in tthis matt-er. 



3 



Sincerely, 

y'J. 

(Mrs.)Diane H. LaPofte 
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QUESTIONNAIRE - A 1 i'ACHMLNT 2 



1. Approximately how many 'local school districts are located in the State? 

2. Approximately ,how many students ('ages 5 - 18) attend schooU in. the State? 



3. Appro xifiiate\^y hoiw many teachers are employ.ed in the State? 



4. What amount^f money was spent in- 1973 for e/iucation at the State' level? 

. Approximately how much of this amount was collect;ed in 

taxes? ^ , ' 

• ^ , ' '» ■ y f 

5. -What per cent of the State's annwal budget is directed toward education? 



6* Does the State publish cur.riculum guidelines (outlines pr material used as a 
reference foif preparation of subjects to be. taught at a particular level)? 



7. How often, oh the a\4raee. ajre these guidelines published*! 



-8. Of those Schools that receive the guidelines, approximately what per cent 
of the schools use them as a^ basis for their curriculum? , 

9. Do all schools within th^ State rec^eive guidelines? yr . 

^10. Is. th^^u^e of State curriculum guidelines mandatory? • 

11. Does the State modifier the curriculum of each individual §chool districr? 
If so, how often is each reviewed? ^ . 

12. Are local school districts xequired to'submit their . curricula to the State 
. for approval prior to implementation? / ' . 

13. Are Statewide examinations giv^ to the students at any time? 

' * If so, at which levels? • ~ 



14. Does . the State require or recommend any part.icular tool of measurement 

for evaluating the effectiveness of a given curriculum? , If so, 

what tool is* recommended? . # 

/ 

15* Please indicate the amount of control by the State, in percent for the 
following: j 

SUBJECT MATTER (0 '-^ 100%) 

*. ~ ' 

^ IMPLEMENTATION OR METHODS' (0 - 10*0%) • 

EVALUATION OF EXISTING .CURRIGULA (0 - 100%) 



16. Are Statewide Achievement Test scores availabl,^^: , . If so, ' 

* whex:^ can they be obtained? . 1 *^ . ^ ' ^ 

J17 • What per cent of students throughout the State complete /high school? . 



18. Of those students who complete hi^h school, what* per cetit go on to a 4-year 
college degree program? . - 

, 19. ■ Of thos6 students who take' the SAT (Scholastic Aptitude Test or College Boards), 
what is the average score for the State? _^ ^ ' \ 
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